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RECOLLECTIONS | 
OF A SOUTHERN MATRON, 
CHAP. KVI. 
As Atanu.—Retunn rrom THE Races.— | 
Jockey Crus Baru. 
! 
“9 

Grim-visaged vice with all her hydra race, 
And antic folly with her rude grimace, 
And all the arts that cunning gamesters know, i 
Aud all the practice of the tiends below, | 
Here yield a theme that other bards may try — 
Crarts’ RaciaD. | 
; 
| 
| 
! 
} 


A heavenly image in the glass appears, 

To that she bends, to that her eves she rears, 

The inferior priestess at her altar’s side, 

Trembling, begins the sacred rites of pride 
Pore. 


Some with the ladies in the ball-room ply 
Their bounding elasticity of heel, 
Fvolving, as they trip it whirlingly, 
The merry mazes of th’ eutangled reel. 
Anster Farr. 


The Races were over, Papa led us to our 
carriage, and Miss Lawton was counting her 
trium»hs, on her fingers, to the beaux who wit!: 
prancing steeds lingered by her; when, on look. 
ing in idle curiosity at the throng, | perceivec 
Jim, near where our carriage was stationce. 
witir my little brotwer Ben by hie side. 

Negroes love the excitement of any public 
spectacle, and they are indulged so much, as 
to become almost a nuisance im pressing around 
military and other displays. They often carry | 
a white child for more perfect security, and there | 
is in a Sonthern crowd acurious contrast betweer 
the fair, careless faces of infants held high in thes | 
nurses’ arms, and the bronzed, eager counte- 
nances of those who attend them. Now and ther, 
a guard appears, and they dodge, and seamper, 
and dispqse, for a few moments, like a flock 
of sheep,. Swith shouts and often laughter; but | 
only to refurn again with the same eagerness as 
before. 

Jim, wh a new cap set a little onone side. 
was, at that moment, one of the most glorified 
beings ing xistence. His eyes seemed to drink 
in the sce@e, his wide mouth developing a set o: 
teeth as egpressive as any features, and while he 
held Ben fy ove buat he was beating time with 
“eihigh, to the music ef a dis- 
tant fiddler. Ben was equally enraptured; 
getting his fine new clothes in which he had been 
trammelled in the morning, he trotted along by 
Jim’s side asking and answering eager questions. 
They caught a glimpse of us and were hastening 
to the carriage, when the horses that were at- 
tached to a vehicle behind, started, plunged. 
reared, and pressed on the alarmed Crowd. In- 
stead of retreating Jim attempted to cross to us. 
I saw the horses dash on—I saw Ben fall, and 
my eyes closed in a kind of despair. I was 
roused instantly by a shout of joy and approba- 
tion from the crowd, and in a moment perceived 
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| Ben clasping, witha strong and almost convulsive 
-energy, the neck of Lewis—our dear Lewis 
| darnwell, 

Leaving his horse with his servant, he sprang 


i|into the carriage, and in a monient his joyous 


careless spirits, free as if nothing had occurred 
| i!luminating object whieh the: 
danced upon. 

| Heart-whole—Cornelia, said he, knocking o1: 
| is breast playfully. ‘Those red-cheeked Connecti 
cnt girls cured my wounds in a month. I visite 

poor Duncan, too, continued lie, (while a tender 
adness that made him doubly handsome, shade: 
| is happy eyes,) and [ learned lessons whic. 
| mly the grave teaches. Do you know that | 
| 


were every 


almost envied him that melting away to deat 
_snd that quict rest where the spow-flakes ar: 
tying in coldness and in purity? 
wrestle fearfully with the destroyimg angel.— Bu: 
you have improved, Miss Wilton, he ex- 
‘aimed, not minding a blush that rose and covere: 
ven my forehead with the glow--I suppose I mus 
‘ead,—for a fawn-like, romping country lassie, 
cracefal, polished city belle! Miss Lawton, du 
10t let her be spoiled, if you are her friend. 1 
uate a regular belle, as I doa green persimmon 
Calculating all night, and dressing all day, then 
warts get beaten up by the world like grist i: 

‘noriar, and when a man marries a woman hi. 
gets a body without a soul, ad .cwetmesa dres: 
without a body. Miss Lawton, lemsure yoo 
ire not a professed belle, or you would not blu- 
so becomingly, and Miss Aliston—he paused— 
there was something too spiritually soft in those 
iull eyes for trifling. Lewis gave her one long, 
earnest look, longer than propriety warrante: 
us if to read through those beautiful window 
the volume of her soul. Her sweet tranquillit 
was undisturbed; no alarm or consciousness wa 
on her brow, yet as she quietly withdrew 
giance from his, her cheek faintly glowed, 
the surface of an unruffled lake when the 
light sky looks down without a cloud. 

And now rolled back that varied throng, ana 
the waters of Cannunsboro’ reflected the gay 
housings of returning steeds, the richly pan- 
nelled carriages, and the floating veils of beauty; 
while the earnest voice of the gesticulating 
negro,—the oath of the sailor,—the prattle ot 
childhood,~-the ambitious crack of the coach- 
man’s whip,—and the shrill laugh of the fair, 
mingled and floated on the wind. 

I did not ask myself then if all this seeming 
was true;—I did not speculate on the pouting 
lip of disappointed beauty which had been, per 
chance, slighted and forgotten;—I did not per- 
ceive in some dark and moody individual the 
loser of thousands, nor detect beneath a gayer 
tone a fiercer pang; I did not return in imagina- 
tion to the ground and trace the votaries of de- 
bauchery and drunkenness, in their unholy 
pleasures, nor follow the revellers to homes where 
anxious wives and hungry children awaited. 
but without hope, their return. 

Nor will I, now that my barque is moored in 
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twi- 





I fear m | 
pirit, (and he spoke almost prophetically,) wii | 


her | 








| 
| 








asafe harbor, and the breeze of custom falls 
‘aintly on its sails, and the breakers of engtilph- 
ifg fashion roar afar, be too severe on the little 
skiffs which play, with airy grace, around me.— 


Their time will come to pause. 
* * ¥ 


The dress for the first ball! Who shall de- 
scribe its infinite importance? As Flora laid 
imine article by article on the bed after dinner, 
ind Cely, Anna’s maid, with liudable rivalry 
lid the same, how admiringly wé gazed, how 
ve folded every plait in the silky gauze, smooth- 
‘devery wrinkle in the glossy satin, and measured 
the little slipper, until wearied with the compiete- 
ness of preparation we sank into ennui until 
-vening. 

Perhaps there is nothing more ridiculous than 
ithe pains bestowed on the arrangement of an 
urticle of dress compared with its “effect. 

Dring another light, Cely, said Anna to her 
maid, as she stood before her toilette, in an 
important tone. 

It was placed beside the other, near the dres- 
sing-glass, but my grave cousin was not satisfied. 

Another, Cely. 

It was brought, and arranged anew befere 
the focus of rays was right for the true develop- 
nent. 

Now, Cely, said she with a busimess-voice, 
put this last pin in my sash» It was done—the 
ust pia! and Anna Allston stood before her mir- 
or the image of youthful beauty, and Cely 
‘ooked at her mistress with a satisfied gaze, and 
olded her arms, for her task was done. 

We went down stairs, not as usual, with 
springing steps and interlacing arms, whispering 
sweet confidence, but stiff and conscious, fol- 
lowed by Flora amd Cely. As we passed two 
of the negroes in the dining room, one of them 
said,— 

Ki, Miss Neely look more prettier dan Miss 
Anna, for true! 

And for an instant, as I passed the mirror, 
and saw the heightened glow onmy cheek con- 
trasted with her paler hue, I thought so too; 
but as I looked at her again, the vanity passed 
away, for how could any combination of flesh 
and blood compete with the refined loveliness 
that floated about and around her like a silver- 
edged cloud? 

Mamma was dressed, for Papa had insisted 
on her introducing us in public. I searcely 
knew my dear, quiet, comfortable mother in 
the plumb-colored satin dress, exalted turban, 
and waving feathers, with which she was arrayed. 
Chloe stood looking more important than ever 
behind her chair. We were dressed too early, 
and were beginning to feel the weariness con- 
sequent on such a circumstance, when Lewis 
Barnwell was announced. Such a companion 
s a golden treasure—a half hour before a ball. 

The carriages began to roll through Broad- 
street. Neither Chloe, Flora, nor Cely would 
allow Lewis to wrap us in our shawls, but 
laid them with peculiar caution on our shoulders. 
Heentered the carriage, and went with us to 
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St. Andrew's gate where, with a tragic gesture 
of regret, for he was not a member of the 
Jockey Club, he left us to the care of the 
managers. 

Shy and fluttered we followed mamma up the 
broad stairs, and half shrank back as the light 
of the chandeliers burst upon us; and the seats 
looked a mile off as we trod over the chalke 
horses on the floor, and a thrilling joy woke uj 
in usas the band struck a full accompaniment. 

When seated in such a scene one gradually 
finds one’s own relative importance. Mamma’ 
plum-eolored satin and feather no longer seemed 
to me the ne plus ultra of dress, when I ob- 
served the row of brilliant looking ladies who 
lined the room; and Anna and [ shrivelled up 
into almost nothingness, as peeping, withon' 
partners, from behind a cotillion-set, we saw 
the easy, graceful, practised forms of the city 
belles. 

Papa brought up several oldish country gentle- 
men to speak to us, who joked about their dan- 
cing days being over! and the managers, after 
a while, succeeded in obtaining two strangers 
for our partners in a cotillion. Anna’s neariy 
tore her gauze frock in his ambitious leaps, 
and mine, not knowing the figures, raced afte: 
ine like another Theseus following his Ariadne 
and breathed a puff of self congratulation, 
when the order “ partner round” gave him an 
acknowledged right to seize me. 

Anna and I glanced at each other with a 
smile, as the gentlemen retired, but we had 
danced, and that was something. 

Take your partners for another cotillion, said 
the managers, and partners were taken but not 
Anna and J. Another and another was called, 
and every body seemed conversing except ue. 
Where were Anna’s and my long, long talks, 
when words came out quick and gay like the 
song of birds? Mamuna was half off in a doz 
slumber, and the oldish gentlemen had gone to 
the eard-room. 

Oh, dear, said [to Anna, with a sigh, and I 
thought if we were only at Roseland with 
Diggory’s fiddle! I never will come to another 
ball, said Anna, with more acrimony than she 
was wont to show. 

At this crisis a set was forming directly in 
front of us, and leading a graceful girl, who 
listened and smiled as he spoke, came Arthur 
Marion. I saw him glance at our group like 
one who did not feel quite assured of knowing 
the individuals there, and then, as if decided in 
the negative, turn away to his partner. A 
doubtful expression once crossed his face as he 
met my eyes in dancing, but it passed off and 
did not return. 

I had sitten so long neglected that my nerves 
became excited. 1 felt as if 1 was mocked, 
the sensation of anger which had agitated me 
at Church returned. The musie sounded harsh 
and grating—I would have closed my ears ;—I 
felt as if I should 
at something violently, and yet I sat like a 
statue. How often have such scenes of light and 
joy shone on aching hearts ! Mr. Marion’s part 
ner dropped her handkerchief, and as he drew 
off his glove to present it to her, the blaze oj 
the chandelier fellon my ring. A reaction took 
place, I became I know not why tranquil, but 
the forms in the dance were dreamy, and I 
seemed to be in another sphere. 

The supper hour arrived. No Adonis of my 


screain, or weep, or grasp 





| imagittation, but old Mr. Guildstreet, waited on 
Mamma revived from her drowsiness as 





l me. 
we seated ourselves beneath the evergreen arbors 
|at the table, which was spread with every luxury. 
| The cotillion-set of Arthur Marion had preceded | 
us; his fair partner was by my side. What 
|contrast was that brilliant, easy, talkative coteriv 
‘to ours! [evaded Marion’s eye, irresistibly, when- 
ever it sought mine. 

Marion, said a youth on his right, Miss Saun- 


| 


ders has challenged me to remember her gloves 
to-morrow ; lend me your ring as a talisman. 
[ started as if a pistol had been fired off. 
No, no, said Mr. Marion laughing, none but 


finger. 





know ‘he history of that ring’? 


I protest, said Marion, against Elliot's relating 
it; if it must be known I will tell it. 

No, said the sweet voice, Mr. Elliot shall tell 
the tale. He looks ripe for it. 

And Mr. Elliot began with infinite humour 
|to describe the adventure. 
grave in his tone, and once spoke almost im 
and when he imitated ‘ Hoist she up dis way 
Maussa,” and described my mud-cak d face, a= 
{ turned to make my parting bow, even Manon: 
gravity was conquered, and such a peal o 
langhter rang out from the group, as made Pap 
and Mr. G ildstreet who had heard none of tiv 
conversation, push aside their plates of oysters 
fur a moment, ere they returned to the onslaug!it 

I could have cried outright, my head throbbed 
my heart beat as if it would have flown from ins 
»yosom, my ears tingled, and that laugh seemed 
multiplied to an infinitude. [ could not divest 
myself of the idea that [ was known and ridiculed, 
and | entreated Papa with an earnestness that 
surprised him to hurry home. 

I was obliged to climb over the seat, which 
was net moveable, and Marionin common cour 
tesy offered hishand. He perceived my extreme 
agitation, for | trembled excessively and almosi 
thought I should have fallen, and regarded me 
with an expression of interest and sympathy, and 
when a servant brought my shawl, respectfully 
placed it on my shoulders, while my thank you 
sir, was as indistinct as when my mouth was 
full of mud. 

Allow me to forestal the managers, and ac- 
company you to your carriage, said he. 

But old Mr. Guildstreet bustled over the seat, 


and offered his arm—Marion retired. 
* 


~ * * . 


Miss Saunders, said the first speaker, do you | 


}anger, Elliot went onin his irresistible drollery, | 


the owner of this ring shall take it from my | 


No, said a sweet voice beyond, pray tell it me. | 


In vain Marion again protested and grew | 





Undress me, Flora, said I, pressing my hand 
to my throbbing head, as we reached our bed- | 
room, where our maids were waiting for us. 

Miss Neely, exclaimed Flora, how you been | 
trow yourself down on de chair so hasty! You | 
been marsh you frock all up to nottin. 

And jus look how Miss Anna fling down she 
bracelet, like it ain’t wort’, cried Cely, picking up 
the jewel and depositing it in its case. 

( To be continued. ) 


* Worth any thing. 
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Among other attractions advertised by Signo: 
‘itz, the Magician at the North, is the Learned 
Canary. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
HAND-ORGAN PLAYER, 

( Continued from page 84_) 

rRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF TROMLITZ. 


CHAP. XIII, 


THE 


It was only with great difficulty that 
Madelon could effect a passage for her 
grandfather, through the crowded popu- 
lace, Who were busied in tearing up the 
pavements. Otten was she compelled to 
make acircuit, when she found the streets 
barricaded, and often to change her direc- 
tion, since the veteran desired to avoid 
every place where fighting was going on. 
It was thus already dark, when they 
arrived at the St. Antoine, 
which they found in possession of armed 
ciuzens. 

Mr. Dumoulin received them in a friend- 
ly manner, and the two veterans commu- 
nicated to each other what had happened 
to them inthe course of the day . Dumou- 
iin related with an air of triumph how the 
populace had-driven the guards trom the 
Place de Grére, how the National Gruard 
had been orgamzed and TPatavyette had 
placed himself at their head. 

In the tace of sharp hring { asked Cap- 
tain Songeret in asarcastictone. I scarce- 
ly believe it! 

Damoulim probably overheard this side- 
question, and without taking notice of it, 
proceeded in his nerrative to remark, that 
Greneral Gérard stood at the head of the 
combatants. 

Giod be thanked! he exclaimed with a 
kindling voice. There, Mr. Dumoulin, 
L once more hear an honourable name 
that belongs to our glorious times. He 
then hastily tore off the ragged covering 
which concealed the eagle. Old com- 
rade! said he, as he lifted up the sacred 
relic, seest thou the eagle of the ferty- 
second! Give me but a hundred old sol- 
diers of the emperor, and if thou wilt 
guide me, I will bear before them the ea- 
gle which is accustomed to lead on to vie- 
tory. 

A hundred old soldiers! I can easil 
bring them together, replied Dumoulin. 
More than that number of experienced 
warriors have pledged their word to re- 
pair to the Lé6tel de Ville around General 
Gerard. But do you think, old blind 
man, that the Parisians have been fight- 
ing tor this standard ? 

It must have been their object to effect 
the overthrow of the Bourbon, and of 
course to secure the throne for the Em- 
peror’s son, replied Captain Songeret al- 
inostangry. What more would we have? 
What can France work out to herself 
more glorious than the old renown of the 
Napoieon times! 


boulevard 


yxresumed to think that 


Mr. Dumoulin 
T adaiied liberty were 


repose, peace, anu 
preterable, 








THE 


Repose ! Frenchmen never have that! 
Peace! That they are not certain of, and 
for hundreds of years they have violated 
it, whenever prompted by their interest 
or vanity. And regulated liberty ? Hah, 
hum!—that is something truly ! Dear 
Mr. Dumoulin, when the giddy mania tor 
liberty seized upon France forty 
ago, I also was transported by it while 
pe ople talked and preac thed about the 
rights of man, and liberty and equality. 
Who governed the people ! The law or 
a horde Believe me, liberty 
which every man turns 


ye ars 


of tigers ! 
isa nose of Wax, 
and shapes, according as he can use it to 
his own advant wwe 

in al 


You are error, Captain, 


found that b loody time wi th the present, 


to con- 


said Mr. Dumoulin, interrupting him. 
The two periods are alike! continued 
the captain, they begin with blood now, 
as they didthen, and in lke manner, they 
will end with blood. The true nobles of 
the nation speak and write with a noble 
aim: they sow among the people most 
aduurable seed, but the harvest ripens 


not for them; the harvestis for men w ho]: 


mow down the tares and wheat, the ripe an 
Peeesogeiner, 
but their own vanity, their interest, 
trample im cold blood upon plants of the 
choicest vrowth,everyt intl 
and drudgery to them, as to the idols of 
; 
the aay 


and who, withno motive 


own 
iral) 


hing bein 


You surely allude—— 

[ allude 
am only drawing 
rie Well, 
is tired of 


to nebody, he continued, and 
Jand 
then 
the 
bloody reins of wovernment, the people 
shout down the aitars of then 


idols an id agi in pay the ir worship toa sin- 


when the 
its 


at last, 
worshipping 


nce. 
idols, 
fortunate soldier, SEIZES 


comes a 


and Tear 


gle god. So has it been, so it will be! 


Yes, Captain Songeret, 
replied Dumoulin, when the veteran be- 
but the world has 
much progress, a Napoleon is no longer 


so it has been, 


‘ame silent: . made 
fit for our time. 

At these words a kindling clow over- 
spre ad the veteran’s counte hance; an 
almost contemptuous smile pli ied round 
his mouth. Generation of pigmies! he 
murmured to himself—who shrink back 
in terror at that hero’s crreatness !—He 
then extended his hand, as if in 
ciliation, to his former comrade, and said 
with a cordial tone, opimions must not 

Mr. Dumoulin. We will to- 
at all events, unite in opposing 
the Bourbons, though we have not a com- 
monaim. From this moment he avoided 
all allusion to politics, inquired of his 
host the position oceupied by the guards, 
and when he heard that an attack would 
probably be made the next day on the 
Louvre, and that hopes were entertained 
of seeing the tri-colored flag waving on 
the Thuilleries, he exclaimed with en- 


recon- 


divide us, 
morrow, 


from the well ot expe- | 








| 
' 
| 
' 
' 








itorm of the 








thusiasm, then is Napoleon returned, and 
with him returns the Sun of France!* 


CHAP. XIV. 
The drums rolled. early on the 
morning of the twenty-ninth of July, 


and the inhabitants of the metropolis 
capable of bearing arms stood prepared 
for battle. The royal troops were still 
in possession of the Pa together with 
the Place Vendéme, a part of the fau- 
bourg St. Honoré, and the Elysian Fields. 
Lhe inhabitants poured in from all sides 
out of the populous quarters of the city, 
to heoin the attack this very day. 

The old soldiers 
prepared also to decamp. Captain Son- |} 
ceret covered up his eagle with a black 
cloth, for he would expose it to none but | 
warriors; Dumoulin too, clad inthe uni- 
old arrayed himself 
‘ms and kn apsack, put inasu ply | 


lace, 


|] 
two 





guards, 
) his at 
of Ci peers ves and 
idy tor the march. 
But t} 

, Madelon, 


, 
orand 


prov isions, 


as 
wee ping bitterly, hung on 
-father’s neck, conjuring him to 
stay hehi id, and expose himself no more 
the batt! e. 

To separate from his child, however, 
was a sore trial to the old soldier’s heart, 
and when at length he had triumphed 
over his weakness, and was going down 
the boulevard by the 
in 
alii 
you 


rite 


side of his compa- 
ina low voice: Mr. 
do not mention to any one that | 
ap tain 


arms, he said 1 


mio} 





saw CC Soengeret w eep at the | 
moment of his starting for the fic ht—my 
parting from my chil d cost me a dreadful 

May ‘God adopt her as his own, 


struggle. 
to her no more. He then 





f J 


wiped the tears from his grey eye-lashes, 


am see 
and shouted aloud Vire 7’ Empereur, as 
he stepped onward with a bold pace.—| 
Leaving behind his child and every thing 
except his courage and honour, he march- | 
ed with his eagle throng the street St. | 
Antoine to the Héte/ de Ville. 

They were joined on their way by||' 
several militaires, and the little band of | 
soldiers soon entered the Place de Grévre, 
where General Gérard was arranging the 
combatants stationed at the spot, and 
giving them orders with respect to the 
attack on the Louvre, which however was 
at that moment commenced by the stu- 
dents of the Polytechnic School from the 
street du Coq. 

Several hundred old soldiers quickly 
assembled at the Quaz de la megisserie, 
when Captain Songeret, conducted by 
Dumoulin, entered their body, and un- 
Comrades, exclaimed 
the blind man, as he stood forth among 
them, venerable as a Belisarius,—Com- 
rades ! behold the eagle of the forty-se- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
5 | 


covered his eagle. 





* When Napoleon was in Paris, the tri-colored 
Sag waved on the Thuilleries; when he left 
Varis, it was always taken down. 
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cond! It conducts you te ictoat The 
old warriors inv oluntarily uncovered their 
heads before the ensign of victory, and 
fixed their eyes in silence on that sacred 
relic of the time of glory, until suddenly 
a loud, one-voiced shout of Vire 7’ Empe- 
reur! rang from every side. General 
Gérard, little expecting gsuch a watch word 
on this day and place, “pode up full gallop 
to the spot, an id both from ancient habit 
and ancient reverence, he also drew off 
his hat before the eagle of Napoleon. 
Yet quickly recovering himself he cried 
out, Forward, Comrades! A drummer 
struck up his rub dub dub, and pushed 
‘onward over the Qua: de léeole to the 
Louvre ; the National Guard followed. 
Here began a murderotis fight. The 
| Swiss who had possession of the Louvre, 
i| de ‘ended it with their accustomed brave- 
: but the citizens who had taken the 


and got ] Houses on the squares of Jena and Ma- 


rengo, and now approached the grated 
gate, remained here also victorious, and 
||the iron bravery of the Swiss yielded at 
last to the enthusiasm of the people. 

When the latter pressed on from the 
street du Cog through the grated gate, 
the body which C aptain Songeret prece- 
ded, marched trom the Quai: into the in- 
ner Court, and at the moment the tri-col- 
ored flag was placed upon the tower, he 
slanted the eagle of Napoleon in the 
middle of the Court. But the tap of the 
drum soon summoned him away to the 
storming of the Thwilleries, and the heart 
of the old Napoleonist beat vigorously at 
the thought of'setting up th@eagle on the 
very square where he had been so often 
reviewed by his hero, and of forcing the 
palace trom which that mighty spirit had 
directed its a 

The attack onthe Thuilleries began ; 
various columns displayed ; that of 

he old soldiers drew up along the Quai 
e Louvre. The Pont Royal was soon 
in the hands of the citizens, and the at- 
tack soon commenced also on the side of 
the Seine. Here Captair songeret ad- 

vanced, bearing aloft the vagle ; undaunt- 

ed, amidst a shower of balls Sem the pa- 
vilion and the gallery, which brought 
down many a brat e warrior, he pressed 
forward to the bridge. There, at the 
moment when the old soldiers were on 
the point of joining the citizens who ap- 
proached over the Pont Royal, for one 
united attack, the eagle of the forty -second 
sank to the ground. Dumoulin, take it ! 
exclaimed Captain Songeret; do you 
take it ; I shall not be permitted to bear it 
to my Emperor’s palace—I am severely 
wounded. At these words he fell, Dy 
moulin received the eagle, and after ta- 
king care of his w ounded friend, and cau- 
sing him to be carried out of the battle 
over the bridge, he resumed his station 
at the head of the assailants. 

Those who bore away the old man 
set him down in the street Bourbon, on a 
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flight of steps, and returned to the scene 
of battle; one person only who was 
wounded in the arm, remained with him. 
Fidéle, who had followed his master even 
to the battle, had also accompanied him 
hither, and licked the blood which flowed 
from his wound. 

What progress do our friends make! 
inquired the old man ina feeble voice. 
[s the eagle still seen aloft ! 

The event is as yet undecided, an- 
swered the wounded man; the guards 
yet hold out. 

Where are we ? he again asked. 

In the street Bourbon. 

IT must not die here! Have compas- 
sion on a wounded sufferer, and carry 
me away from this place. I will breathe 
out my last breath with the ery of Napo- 
leon forever!—but not in the street 
Bourbon. 

I am myself wounded in the arm, re- 
plied the other, and not in a condition to 
comply with yourrequest ; but not far off, 
some citizens are coming up the Rwe de 
Buc,* on their way to the assistance of 
the assailants, and perhaps one of them 
will be so good— 

God grant it! said the old man as he 
pressed his hand on the wound from 
which the blood now poured profusely. 

Captain Songeret! exclaimed at this 
moment a well known voice, and Claude 
Ducanger sprang to him from the ranks 
of those who were marching by. Do 1 
thus find you again ? 

Is it you, Claude? said the veteran, 





calmly smiling: How gladlam! Do 
but order me to be carried away from the 
street Bourbon, no matter where. I will 
die in peace any where but here! Claude 
requested several who were passing by to 
assist in removing the wounded man, to 
which they readily assented. Does not 
the flag of Napoleon yet wave on the 
Thuilleries ? he asked, as he was borne 





along. 


Not yet, answered Claude. | 


Carry me, then, wherever you please— | 
{ could not see it, however, if it Vid wave 
there. He then stretched out his hand 
to Claude, and gave hima gentle pressure. 

Claude now had the wounded man re- 
moved to a neighbouring hospital of char. 
ty, where he was known, and could pro- 
cure a good reception for his friend. He 
also quickly found a surgeon, who bound 
up the wound, but gave little hope re- 
specting his recovery ; the ball had enter- 
ed acritical part. 

Mr. Ducanger, said the veteran, after 
the surgeon had completed the bandaging, 
tell me candidly what is my situation; dan- 
gerous, | suppose ; do not conceal it from 
me, lam prepared for every thing, and 
am not disheartened. When I went 
round on the boulevards with my organ, 
and was obliged to get my living by street- 





* Ferry Street. 


}an ordination of wisdom and goodness? 
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| singing, that kind of life was not so horri-| 
ble to me as the thought that I must one, 
day die ona sick bed, and then that they | 
would carry outthe beggar, and bury him 
like adead dog. Now I die like a soldier; | 
‘a ball has mortally wounded me, and Gen. | 
|Gérard will certainly permit a captain of | 
the old guard to be buried with military 
honours. How is it with me? tell me 
without any evasion. 

You need not give up all hope, replied 
Claude. 

I understand! said the veteran, and 
sought Ducanger’s hand, seized and pres- 
sedit. We part in friendship, young man, 
said he with emotion, be the guardian of 
the unfortunate Madelon, when | am no 
more. 
Where is she! inquired Claude, who 
had not dared to mention the maiden. 

Boulevard St. Antoine, No. 10, close by 
the street St. Claude, said the veteran ; | 
how much do I wish that she could close | 
my eyes. | 





At this moment resounded the joyful | 
intelligence that the Thuilleries was taken. | 

Well, after all, 1 have fallen before thy 
palace, my general! exclaimed the vete-| 
ran, gathering up his remaining strength, | 
and with me has fallen the throne of the | 
Bourbons. At these words he sank back | 
on his cot; he sighed out one word more 
—it was Madelon! Then weariness and 
restlessness brought on sleep. Ducanger 
transferred to an attendant the care of bis 
wounded friend, and hastened, himself, to 
the Boulevard St. Antoine. 


( To be continued.) 

















MORAL &2RBLEGLOVS, | 
REFLECTIONS ON DEATH. 
BY ORVILLE DEWEY. 

The appointment of death, simply con- | 
sidered, is not to be regarded as an or- 
dination of God’s wrath, but of his infinite 
coodness. Whatever is universal and 
unavoidable must always be held to be 
good. Sin only, the choice of man, is 
essentially evil. Evenis, laws, the ordi- 
nances of God, are ever good. When 
we approach the dwelling where death 
has entered, when we join the cirele of 
mourning friends and kindred, over which 
the mortal stroke has just brought its | 
stupefying horror or its heart-rending | 
agony, when that solemn silence, that| 
dread vacuity of death is around us, broken | 

| 








only by the sighs and shndderings of grief| 
and despair, we are apt at first to feel as) 
if we stood in some awful chasm where 
God is not, or in some overshadowing 
cloud where he is present only in dis- 
pleasure. But when we remember that 
this is the inevitable lot, that there are 
thousands of such scenes passing every 
hour on earth, ten thousand human hearts 
rent with like sorrow, we are ready to ask, 
can this universal fate be otherwise than 











! 


Can the unvarying allotment, to which 
all the creatures, to which all the children 
of God are subject, be vindictive! Can 
that, which betalls all earthly beings, fills 
all time, and spreads before the eye of 
Heaven such an uninterrupted scene—— 
can it be asignal measure of God’s wrath ! 
The catastrophe, mm the darkest view of 
it, would not be so horrible as the suppo 
sition which thus explains it. 

Besides, a dissolution of the body and 
a departure from this world, results from 
the very nature and necessity of things. 
The human trame is not made to live al- 
ways, and the earth as evidently was not 
designed to support the accumulating ge- 
nerations of mankind. Nay,more; depar- 
ture at some time or other from this life, 
so far from being a penal requisition, must 
to every reflecting mind appear in the 
highest degree desirable. Let the ques- 
tion be put to our calmer and loftier re- 
Hections, and there can be no other answer, 
Would we live always? Would we al- 
ways bear the burden of imperfection and 
infirmity! Would we alw ays pant for 
knowledge and happu ess that we cannct 
attain: and shail we ever cling to that 
load of flesh and of a!l the ils that flesh 
is heir to, which drags us down to the 
earth? No; we would die: we would 
depart; we would be released and be at 
rest. We might desire to mount on the 
winged charriot of Elijah; but it has 
pleased God to appoint tor us a different 
way. Be it so, that it is for our sins, or 
that our sins have cast ashadow over tie 
passage out of this world; shall we not 
then the more humbly and submissively 
\ ield ourselves to it —not with terror, 
not with a slavish dread, for God does 
not chasten, even for our sins, in unpity- 
ing wrath, but in tender mercy. E 

We would not then live always. Earth 
could not bear us. Humanity could not 
bear its load. Still more, the mind could 
not be satisfied. It would ask for other 
scenes and other regions, for other sour- 
ces of knowledge, tor other fountains of 
We would depart, then; and this 
is but saying that we would die. We 
must yield our powers to the sleep of 
death, that we may awake to a new 
lite. We must change the form and 
mode of our existence, that we may 
exist in ahigher sphere. We must cease 
to live as men, that we may begin to live 
as angels. The unsightly worm must 
sink to inaction and death, that it may 
rise from its grovelling in the dust, that 
it may become an inhabitant of the air, 
that it may unfold its wings in anew re- 
sion, and become the creature of life and 
beauty that God designed itto be. The 
soul must in like manner drop its ‘* mor- 
tal coil,” that the now undeveloped, the 
now dormant powers, that mysteriously 
sleep within it, may awake to their own 
intellectual and immortal life. It may be 
as unconscious now of what it is hereafter 
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to become, as the reptile that crawls upon 
the earth is of rising to the air and light 
of heaven. The transformation may be 
so great, and as much more glorious, 
intellect is more glorious than dark and 
blind instinct. Nor may death be the 
soul’s last transformation. ‘ There shall 
be no more death,” indeed; but there 
may be changes in its mode of being, 
while it is passing from glory to glory, 
through its everlasting progress. 

For whither leads the tomb? Does 
the spirit die? Do the blessed affections 
of the soul go down into the dark and 
silent grave | Oh! no. “ The narros 
house, and pall, and breathless darkness,’ 
and funeral train—these belong not to the 
soul. They proclaim only the body’s 
dissolution. They but celebrate the 
ishing away ot the shadow ot existenc 
Man does not die, though the forms of 
4000 speech thus announce his ex t. 

fe does not die. We bury not our triend, 
but only the form, the vehicle in which 
for a time our nd lived. That coid 
impassive clay 1s not the triend, the parent, 
the child, the « the cl 
being. No, itis not: 
we can say, It is not! 
mould only that earth c launs. 
only, that “descends to dust.’ 
let us break its awtul spell, its dread 
dominion. It is the place where man 
lays down his weakness, his infirmity, his 
diseases and sorrows, that he may rise up 
It is the place 


as 


Vali- 


[rie 


oe ee 
biesse 
it i is the materia 
It is “dust,” 
' 


Lhe grave! 


to anew and glorious lite. 
where man ceases—ii all that is frail and 
dec: aying—ce ases to be man, that he 
may in glory and an 
angel of light! 

WwW! hy, the ‘n, should we fear death, save 
as the wicke a tear, and must fear it? 
Why dread to lay dow li this trail body 
m its resting-place, and this weary, ach- 
ing head on the pillow of 
Why tremble at this—that in the long 


be, blessedness, 


its repose | 


sleep of the tomb that body shall suffer | 


disease no more, and pain no more, and 
hear no more the cries vl want nor the 
groans of distress—and, far retired from 
the turmoil of life, Z eishbaae and 
change shall pass lightly over it, and 
the ements shall beat and the storms 
shall sigh unheard around its lowly bed! 


Say, ye aged and infirm! is it the ereat- 
est of eviis to die Say, ye childre ‘nN 
of care and toil! say, ye afflicted and 


tempted ! is it the greatest of eviis to die! 

Oh! no. Come the last hour, in God’s 
own time!—and a good life and a glorious 
hope shall make it weleome. Come the 
hour of reunion with the loved and lost 
arth !—and the passionate yearnings 


on 
of affection, and the strong aspiration of 
faith, shall béer us to their blessed land. 
ay ath to this bbdy—this burdened, 
tempted, frail, failing, dying body !—and 
to the son!.—thanks be to God who 


giveth us the vic tory,—to the soul come 


freedom, light and joy unceasing! come 
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| he re assemble only for amusement, 


‘ness and grace such as no one, 


” We remained the whole day 





the immortal life! “He that liveth” — 
saith the Conqueror over death—“ he 
that liveth and believeth in me, SHALL 
NEVER Diz!” 





22h eB BLBD VUSOBELAMY. | 


SOCIETY IN CHILI. 

In the evening, from nine to ten o’clock, | 
family visits are paid, and these last until | 
long afte rmidnight. P articular invitations | 
are not the fashion here ; any one 
presented to the family | ry a friend of the | 
house has the right of entry ever after ; | 
| 

| 





> 





once | 


he may come as often as he chooses, and | 
vo away again if he does not find amuse- | 
ment inthe circle which he happens to 
meet, without its being taken ill. When 
the rooms are lighted, and the doors open, 


lit is a sign that the family are at home and 


The gentleman ot the 
is rarely of the party; 
iave been tor weeks in the habit of 


ng in and out of houses s, without ever | 


“ecelve Visits, 


house, however, 
we } 
meece ming ac 
The ladies are splendidly dressed, and 
! with fragrant towers in thei 


af orned 


herished IE hair, when they receive visits; a conver- 
i be God, that || sation begins, which is particularly re- 


markable for witty allusions and 


upon words, whilst music, 
dancing, by single pairs at a time, 
pass away the night; new guests are con- | 


plays 3 


singing an 1d 


stantly coming in, and others departing to || 


join a sec ond or third company. People 
not for eating and dr inking, Which in many | 
other countries is the principal matter; but | 
some preserved fruit 1s commonly offered, 
which here and over the whole west coast | 


of South America is so renowned under || 


the name of dulce. It isusual to take on! y 
a tew te aspoonsful, and then a glass of 


water. In housesof distinction, the dulce 


is handed round m small chrystal saucers; |) 
‘in inferior houses one vessel goes round, 


and each guest helps himself in his turn. 
Frequently at these evening meetings the 
ladies have flowers brought to them, and 
with ataste and elegance peculiar to them- 
selves,form them into little bouquets, which 
they present to the gentlemen; but this is 
meant merely as an invitation to converse, 
Most commonly the ladies sit still, and ex- 
hibit their skill in the management of the 
fan, which they learn to use with an adroit- 
assuredly, 
could match in our country. From then 
earliest youth, the management of the fan 
is the daily study of the young women ot | 
Santiago — Meyen’ s Voyage. 





EUROPEAN CUStOMS IN THE EAST. 
Inthe Philippine Islands, some way to| 
the east of China, it seems thatthe e ‘legan it 
amusement ot cock-fighting is pursued wit! 
unparalleled vigour. 


lage of San Matheo, in Lucor, p ‘ine ipally 

| 
view of making excursions im the | 
unfortunately, we could} 


with the v 
neighborhood ; 
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only se ep denies some hours of the night, 
for soon after midnight the crowing of the 
fighting cocks began; and so soon as one 
raises his voice, all the others throughout 
the village answer him. The passion for 
cock- -fighting 1 is universal amongst the in- 
habitants of those islands. There is no 
house withoutat least three or four fighting 
cocks; they are generally kept in the 
kitchen, at some distance from one anoth- 
er, tied by one foot under a bench, so that 
two of these animals are constantly looking 
at each other, and at every bit of ‘food that 
is given toeither of them become mutuaily 
exasperate ‘dl. For hours at a time they 





cquainted with their masters. || 


help to || 


and || 


front each other, “prepared for battle, 
|but they are tied so firmly that it is im- 
‘possible for them to come to blows. 
| When the islander takes a walk through 
ithe village, he has always his favorite 
cock under his arm, and, generally, when- 
ever two meet on the public way, they 
instantly set their birds a fighting. At 
Manilla, close to the promenade, a circus 
been built for the express pur- 
/pose, in which regular fights take place 
three days in the week; thither the people 


i has 


|| are seen repairing from the vicinity of the 


‘town, and trom the provinces, all carry- 
ing their cocks under their arms. Not 
until sunset do they retire home, and 
/many then carry their dead cocks in their 
hands, who have either fallen honorably 
in battle, or been killed by their owners 
for misbehav ing themselves.’ 


CHINESE BILL OF FARE. 

The Chinese eat almost every thing 
that comes to hand. Upon the streets of 
the city, but particularily on the large 
squares before the factories, a number of 
birds are daily exposed for sale which, 
'amongst us, have not gained much repute 
among others, hawks, owls, 
eagles, and storks. To a European, noth- 
ing can have a more laughable effect, than 
to see the Chinese arrive with a carry- 
| ing- pole supporting two bird-cages w hich 
contain dogs and cats instead of birds. 
A small thin sort of spaniel appeared to 
be most in request; they sit quite down- 

cast in their temporary dwellings when 
they are brought to market, whilst the 
cats make a dreadful squalling, as if con- 
fate. The flesh of these 
are well fed, is much 
and they are often 


| 


itor flavour : 


scious of their 
last, when they 
esteemed in China, 
seen on the tables of the rich. Other 
Chinese bring upon their carrying-pole 
man dozens “ol rats, which are dressed 
qui ite clean, and, like pigs in our country, 
w oe they have been opened, are hung 
up by means of a cross piece of wood 
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hind legs. These rows of 
its look very nice, but they are only 
fen by the poor. MEVYEN., 





AN WRITING 


Dr. Lyell, , in his principles of Geolo- 


'| gy, adduces some instances of the very 
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remarkable sagacity with which the Ara- 
bian writers of the tenth century pointed 
out the leading causes of change in the 
structure of the earth, and the relative 
position of land and water. In a frag- 
ment of Avicenna, ‘“‘on the cause 


some to “ violent earthquakes by which 
land is elevated,” and others to the “ ex- 
cavating power of water, by which cavi- 
ties are produced, and adjoining lands 
made to stand out and form eminences.”’ 
Mr. Lyell himself could scarcely express 
more concisely and correctly the modern 
theory of mountains to which we are 
again brought back after the lapse of eight 
centuries. So true is the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the proverb, “ there is nothing 
new, but what has been forgotten !”’ 
The Huttonian theory of the alterna- 
tions of land and water on the same spot, 


through the oo of ages, is curiously il- 


lustrated by the following beautiful alle- 
gory, extracted from amanuscript in th 
Royal Library at Paris, ‘on the wonder. 
of Nature,” by an Aralan writer of the 
thirteenth century. 

“T passed one day by a very ancien 
and wonderful populous city, and askew 
one of its inhabitants how long it had bees 
founded. It is indeed a mighty city, 
plied he; we know not how long it ha: 
existed, and our ancestors were on thi 
subject as ignorant as ourselves. [ivi 
centuries afterwards, as | passed by the 
same place, | could not perceive tl 
slightest vestige of the city. I demand: 
of a peasant who was gathering her 
upon its former site, how long it had bee. 
destroyed. In sooth, a strange question 
replied he. The ground here has neve: 
been different from what you now behold 
it. Was there not of old, said I, a spicn- 
did city here! Never, answered he, s 
far as we have seen, and never did our 
fathers speak to us of any such. On my 
return there, 500 years afterwards, J 
found the sea in the same place, and on its 
shores were a party of fishermen, of 
whom I inquired how long the land had 
been covered by the waters? Is this a 
question, said they, for a man like you! 
this spot has always been what it is now. 
I agam returned, 500 years afterwards, 
and the sea had disappeared. I inquired 
of a man who stood alone upon the spot, 
how long ago this change had taken 
place, and he gave me the same answer 
as I had received before. Lastly, on 
coming back again after the same lapse 
of time, I found there a flourishing city, 
more populous and more rich in beauti- 
ful buildings than the city I had seen 
the first time, and when I would fain 
have informed myself concerning its ori- 
gin, the inhabitants answered me, its rise 
is lost in remote antiquity; we are igno- 
rant how long it has existed, and our fa- 
thers were on this subject as ignorant as 
ourselves.” Q. R. 
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Nove. Scenes ON THE River JorDAN.— 
The banks of the river are perpendicular, 
but filled with water up to the rushes and 
trees which cover them. These trees are 
continually undermined by the water, and 
frequently hang over it; they are, there- 
fore, often uprooted, and wanting sufli- 
cient support for their weight in the earth, 
they lean over the stream with all their 
branches and all their leaves, which dip 
into it, and stretch like verdant arches 
from one side to the other. Occasionally, 
one of these trees is carried away, with 
the portion of soil that it grows on, and 
Hoats in full leaf down the stream, its 


liane plants torn up and twisting amidst | 


its branches, its nests under water, and 
its birds still perched upon its sprays. 
Lamarviine., 

EncomiuM ON THE TuRKs.—<As a race 
of men, they are still, in my estimation, 
the first and most worthy amongst the 
“umerous that people their vast 
mpire ; their character is the noblest and 


races 


nostdiguified, their courage is unimpeach- 
able, and their vutues, religious, civil, 
iud domestic, are calculated to inspire 
every inipartial mind with esteem and ad- 
wuration. Magnanimity is tuscribed on 


heir foreheads, and displayed in their 
actions: if they had better laws and a 
nore enlivhtened covernment, they would 
e one oi the 
nas seen. All 
bhi a pe 


cluplatists, of 


greatest people s the world 
thei mstincts are generous. 

are opie ot patriarchs, olf con- 
; a 2 


, ’ { 
ie Crs, Ol poet 
i 


losophers, 
and when their cause is that of religion 


people of 


(ney are a 
God forbid that 1 should instigate ‘the 
extermination ot such a race, 
believe to confer honor on humanity ! But 
as a nation they are, or soon will be, no 
more. lhid. 
Honesty or tHe Portrucuese.—Pre- 
viously to the investment ot Porto by 
the troops ot Don Miguel, a German 
gentleman had given a poor peasant 
woman a piece of linen to make shirts ; 
and, to his astonishment, after the city 
was invested, she made and brought them 
all to him, having conveyed them safely 
through the midst of the Miguelite soldiery, 
at a time when troops in general would be 
too apt to appropriate so useful an article to 
themselves. On mentioning this to an 
English lady in Porto, she said, ‘ Oh! 
that is nothing;—a poor woman has 
brought me back all the thread I gave 
her to make tape, as the soldiers had 
burned her machinery.” There were 
nuimberless instances of servants and 
others begging in the streets rather than 
make any use of the property entrusted 
to their charge. 1 am confident that if I 
returned to Porto, I should tind a few 
things that I gave to some poor people, 
telling them to keep them till I returned, 
most faithfully guarded. Such is the 


fidelity of these people. —Badcock’s Jour. 
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heroes and martyrs, 
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A YOUNG SPANISH HEROINE.—The apart- 
ments in Spain, as in France, have no 
carpet, aud the floor, generally of oak, 
is kept in a high state of polish. This is 
accomplished by a servant attaching to 
one foot a large brush, as hard as that 
used for prem shoes, and skating with 
it two or three hours over the floor. It 
is, as may be supposed, very hard work, 
and is part of the labor assigned to the 
drudge of the mansion. 

After the rubbing process is completed, 
the floor receives its last finish bya person 
passing a towel lightly over it to sweep 
up any little particles of dust that may 
ihave been forced by the brush from be- 
itween the joints of the planking. The 
jiirst of these operations had been per- 
ltormed, as soon as breakfast was over. 
by a coarse-looking Biscayan maid of all 
| work, and the second was now in pro- 
loress, under the aus} ices, or, to speak 


|| literally, under the foot ot one otf the 
ver lor ked 














|| loveliest litle faines that. | 

jion. She was a girl of aboui sixteen, but 
| scoeaial and fully tormed. Her hair was 
| jet black, broad over the temples, and 


|| twiste ad on the cheek into a single curl; 
lit was plaited behind, and hung down 
| below her waist. ‘The forehead was high 
\| and promiuent,the nose smail and delicate, 
| the upper lip curls d like thatot a Grecian 
;, statue, 


it. 
' 


and the eye inore expressive than 
common in Spain. 


is even . 
'j 
{ 


)ciressed, iike the peasant virls in Se otland, 


Sue was 


}in a short bed-gown ¢ { striped stuff, com- 
|} ing down to the waist, and a bright- 
| colored petticoat, Stays she had none. 
The petticoat was somewhat of the 
shortest, and she had no shoes or stock- 
‘ings. It would have been a heavy loss 
| had there been either. The ankle, white 
ilas snow, was delicate and well turned: 
‘(land the foot—such a foot! Cinderella’s 
slipper would have been too large for it. 
It (1 mean that on the right, for happily 
there were two) pressed a loose towel, 
and with arms a-kimbo, and her body 
ithrown gracefully forward, the little 
|nymph skimmed round the room like 
a buttertly. 

Anxious not to interrupt her in so in- 
| teresting a vocation, I stood still at the 
|door, and I thought, as she passed me, 
that [ had never seen anything so beauti- 
ful. : 

My host,asshe left the room, said to me, 
“And so you really think her handsome ?” 
“Who could do otherwise!’ “And her 
waist!’ “Itis beautiful,” I exclaimed. 
“And her foot?” “That, if Pope Joans 
were in fashion, it would save the Catholic 
religion.” ‘ Yes,”’ said he, drawing him- 
self up with a slight air of proprietorship, 
‘she is beautiful, but that is her least 
meritin my eyes. Sir,” continued he, 
as he grew eloquent with his subject, 
“that young creature a few days ago ex- 
posed her hfe for me. You are aware 


| 








that Eybar was attacked by the Carlists, 





and that this palace was their principal 
object. They endeavored to force their 
way through the grating of my lower 
arcade, and the only spot from which it 
could be defended was the balcony above. 
It was open, and particularly exposed to 
the Carlist fire, yet that girl stood in the 
midst of it, as cool and composed as any 
inan amongst us, and was employed in 


loading one musket while | was firing the 


other.” It was a fact. The Don did not 
exaggerate; I was afterwards assured 


by the steward and even by his wite, 
that this young creature, so gentle, so 
feminine, so beautitul, had, amidst scenes 
from which her sex generally shrink in 
terror, displayed energies that would 
have done honor to a hero. 

A rew Days 
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Late Works. 
ing striking titles in recent 

The ; their Structure, Growth, 
Connections, Diseases, and Sympathies, 
by G, W ate. 

ireatise on Headachs, 
W d. 

Cousumption ! 
T urrell. 


(ums 


by Dr. (. 


Lherne: 


why so Fatal by John 


COMMOMECATTON. 


¥ TO * * * 
Sweet spirit, whose poetic lays 
Have charmed so oft our mental waste, 


And woke the meed of heart-felt praise 
With sonnds so beautiful and chaste! 


I call thee from thy lone retreat, 
To Poesy’s celestial bower, 

Lest thy soit breathings pure and sweet, 
Should perish like a desert flower. 


[s there no charm in this wide world 
To touch that tender soul of thine? 
Lo, fame with fadeless wreath unfurled, 
Stands waiting thy fair brow to twine ! 
And many a fond, congenial heart 
Will sympatiuze in ail thy woes, 
And act a kindred spirit’s part 
Whene’er thy tear of sorrow flows. 


One eye, at least, hath loved thy lays, 
And bent in rapture o’er thy song ; 

And one thrilled heart shali give the praise 
To her, to whom such notes belong. 


And though, as now, thon mayst remain 

To me, and to the world unknown;. 
That heart shall vibrate yet againy 

O er notes from thy past harp-strings flown. 
And oft amid some fairy dream, 

That flutters roun | his midnight cell, 
Above the darkness there shall gleam 

The semblance of a magic spell, 


Awaking to his raptured gaze, 
Thy fancied image o’er the lyre, 
Breathing in rich and lofty lays, 
The gentle heart—the thought of fire. 
And though by some vindictive blast, 
His destiny from thine be driven, 
Yet he will pray when life is past, 
To see thee, though afar, in heaven. 


Medical College, Broad-st. E. M. P. 
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A daring robbery was perpetrated in Bounda- 
ry-street, Feb. 3d, by a person who entered a 
chamber where two ladies were sleeping, and 
took away $540 in cash from a drawer, besides 
other articles. 

Madame d’Orval, will open her French and 
iinglish Academy in John-street, in a convenient 
and elegant establishment, on the 20th Feb. 

Dr. Leitner and Dr. Strobel, are each publish- 
ing spirited Sketches of Florida in the Mercury 
and Courier. 

The young Queen of Portugal is accused by 
some ungallant Editor of dismissing her ministry || 
in anger, and favoring troops with gay costume. 

A caravan of “00 emigrants have set out from 
Westphalia, in Germany, to go to the West in- 
dies, to work as white apprentices five years, and 





We observe the follow- | 
catalogues. | 


H. 


receive a pittance of land. It is thought proba- 
bie that 700 will die of the fever of the climate. 

A Frenchman, probably a Sonapartisi, lately 
threw himsel: from the ‘op of the taumphal co- 


|lumn of the Place Vendome, and was transfixed 


on one of the palings. 
Mr. Sitler, 


supper to the 


the American Hotel, gave a 
Volunteers for { lorida, feb. 4th. 


oO} 


in Sweden, are generally erected 
apart from Churches. 

One of the largest Engine Companies in Port- 
land, recenuy celebrated ther Anniversary with- 
| out the use of wine or ardent spirits. 

General Samuel Smith appeared at a Fancy 
Ball in Balumore in the uniform worn by him du- 
ring the Kevoluuon. 


} 

| 4 a ee ae 
|| ‘The inhabitants ot King’s Co. N. Y. 
' 

| 

| 


steeples 





have re- 
solved to petition the Legislature of that State for 
'|alaw granting divorces, where the husband ox 
|| Wife is a confirmed drunkard, 

| The Portsmouth Gazette has no doubt that the 
|| proposed plan of staffing sofas, d&c. 
‘| kers, will, if carried into efiect, be the means of 
tj some of the young men realizing large fortunes. 
‘| The Western Hoax of the discharge of a can- 
} 


with whis- 





non loaded with a living cat, has circulated in 
| the English papers, under the head Shocking spe- 
| comen of American Depravity. 

Stoves in New York are heated sufficiently to 


worth of lime. 

An ounce of the carbonate of Soda, which 
costs about acent, will completely soiten a whox 
bucket of hard water. 

Professor Lieber of South Carolina College, 
has been invited to deliver a lecture on the Ger- 
man system of Education, betore the American 
Institute of Instruction. 

A Philadelphia Paper mentions that on Jan. 
10, the weather in that city was divided among 
i! rain, snow, and hail, separately and jointly con- 
sidered. 

There is a man living at Versailles, Vermont 
who, from being formerly thin and meagre, has 
grown fat upon fried snails. 

Immense numbers of German and other labo 
rers, are arriving at the West Indies, to supply 
the place of the slaves. 

If all the alphabet were invited to dinner, why 
could they not all accept the invitation /—Be- 
cause six of them come after T. 

‘The practice of smoking cigars in our streets 
is too extensively prevailing. 

Six persons were drowned in London on th 





16th Dee. by walking off a wharf in the dense jog. 





BOSE. 


a 





cook a good breakfast, by slacking two cent. 





i i 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
The Natural History of Insects, Vol. I1., being 
No. 74 of the Family Library. 

This volume adds another to a series of books, 
which has never as a whole probably been equalled 
in its valuable choice of subjects. He who 
owns the Harpers’ Family Library, will scarcely 
desire to look abroad for other novelty. 

To persons residing in the country, who have 
no opportunity to watch the tide of literature at 
'ts daily turns, it must be an object of great impor- 


| > ‘ ‘ —— 
tance to find matter selected with judicious care 


for their perusal. 
The last volume issued is the Natural History 


of Insects, a subject which has excited some in- 
| terest lately in Charleston, and ought to excite in- 


terest every where. It has been proved that care- 
ul and philosophical observation on the habits of 
this wonderlul class of the Deity’s creation, has 
saved the world from @vils not otherwise to have 


| veen overcome, and itis probable that itstill re- 


inams for some intelligent person who shail throw 


aside the prejudices of early life to benefit man- 


xind stil further. 
At page 186, acurious fact is given of the gal- 


iantry of Locusts in Spain, which, if Mrs. Trol- 
_iope’s account oj the eaters in American Steam- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





boats were true might serve as a hint to them. 

“The males climb up the plants as sailors do 
the shrouds of a ship, and nip off the tenderest 
buds winch: jgli to the females below ” 

Voracious as are the locusts, they appear to 
have a principle of justice as welias of gallantry, 
irom the following remark. 

“They are not observed to scramble for the 
portion on which a more fortunate neighbor May 


have alighted, but each takes that which falls to 


hus lot.” page 170. 








The Knickerbocker, Jan. 1836. 
This numberhas the freshness of its predeces- 
A iragment of M. £. L. graces its pages. 


Uiekis LED. 
OLD ANECDOTES 
FOR YOUNG READERS. 


A lady meeting a gurl who had lately left her 
service, inquired, ‘‘ Well, Mary, where do you 
live now?” “Thank ye ma’am, replied the girl ; 
[ (on’tlive now ; | am married.” 

A person called upon a comb-maker, who was 
then at work, tolet him know he was drawn for 
the militia; “I don’t care,”’ answered the comb- 
maker, “‘I am too young for service.” “'Too 
young and about thirty! what do you mean ?”— 
‘** No matter for that,’’ rejoined the comb-maker, 
‘* [can swear that | am now cutting my teeth.” 

High Ideas.—A lady having engaged a female 
servant, asked her why she left her last piace, and 
the answer was, “* because Missus used to speak 
vad grammar.” 

A cunning lawyer meeting with a shrewd old 
‘riend on a white horse determined to quiz 
unn—Good morning, daddy! Pray what makes 


sOrs. 








your horse look so pale in the face this mor- 


ning !’—** Ah my dear friend !”’ replied the old 
man, “If thee had looked through a halter as 
‘ong, thee would took ses too !” 








Exhibitions of children in ‘singing are very nu.-. 
merous and attractive this winter at Boston. 
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ORLGLNAL LOBLRE, 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
A MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


From the French of Lamartine. 
Wearied with vigils and with tears one day, 
As some foiled champion flings his arms away, 
“ Proud dawn”’, | said—* thy glories shine in 
vain! 
Nature with wonders doth deceive our eyes— 
And heaven, adorned with gold and crimson dyes, 

Smiles but to mock at human weal or pain! 
Nought true—or false—but all a fleeting dream, 
Illusion born of hope’s deceitful gleam,— 

Man’s sole reality his cureless woe :— 

This meteor vanishing which life we name, 
Dazzles the soul with its bewildering flame, 

And straight is gone, in other breasts to glow ! 
Farther we look, still deeper is the gloom; 
God—a vain word life’s mystery to illume, 

A dark abyss, where floats the doubting soul! 
All swells and sinks as ‘neath the whirlwind’s 

sway 
Vast clouds of dust along the barren way 

Around the unconscious traveller's footsteps 

roll.”’ 








Thus said I:—and mine eyes with envy saw 
Whate’er obeys not life’s uncertain law, 
Whose sleep atleast no dream can agitate ; 
Upon the wave, the rock, my glances fell, 
And said—‘ To brutes, to stones, to ocean’s swell, 
Equal at least my being and my fate !’ 


My gaze, then, wandering like the pilot’s eyes, 
That from the abyss beneath o’er-arching skies 
Demands his way—fixed ou a lowly bed! 
A tomb—dear mansion of a tender trust, 
Where the sad turf that hides my mother’s dust 
Grew ‘neath the tears a mourning hamle’ 
shed. 
There, when this angel, veiled in woman's frame 
In God exhaled her spirit’s holy flame, 
As dies the lamp when day dispels the gloom, 
Beside the altar’s shade she loved so well, 
I dug the cave wherein she hence might dwell, 
That narrow portal to a better home ! 


There sleeps in hope, she whose expiring smi: 
Still sought mine eyes, though triumphed death 
the while, 
That heart which earliest life and love bes- 
towed ; 
‘That breast which cradled me in tenderness— 
‘Those arms that only gave the fond caress— 
Those lips whence all | have of bliss hath 
flowed ! 
‘There sleep her sixty years of one sole thought— 
A life alone with wide benevolence fraught— 
Love, innocence, and hope, and purity— 
So many heavenward aspirations past— 
Such faith in death—so many virtues cast 
In worthy pledge for immortality ! 
So many wakeful nights o’er beds of pain— 
Joys self-denied to be the poor man’s gain— 
So many tears with others’ tears to figw— 
So many sighs breathed toward another home— 
So much of patience in these pathis of gloom 
To bear a life whose crown was not below! 


And wherefore? Thatacross upon that mound 
Might hide for aye a being thus profound, 
That richer foliage this base sod might kiss ? 
That these death-weeds which o’er her relics 
wave, 
Might swell more greenly on the humble grave ? 
A little ashes had sufficed for this ! 





THE 




















No—no! to brighten dust three steps might span, 
God called net into life this light of man, 
This soul pervading, formed for deeds sub- 
lime ! 
O’er the cold stone in vain my glances bend, 
Virtue! thy aspect doth the tomb transcend, 
Mightier than death—triumphant over time ! 
My eyes, convinced this glorious proof beside, 
Thenrose from earth, and spurned at gloom and 
pride ; 

Faith to my darksome heart her sunlight gave. 
Happy to whom God grants a gift so dear! 
Though life be hard—and bitter death appear, 

Who, who could doubt upon a Morner’s 
Grave? E. F. E. 
Columbia, 8. C. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
TO FLORENCE, 
After looking at her Portrait. 
Florence, the painter's skill is weak— 
And yet, as rich, as fime, 
The hues upon that shaded cheek, 
As ever glowed on thine. 


I know that fair and open brow 
Unfitted for disguise ;— 

"Tis thine,—the smile just breaking now 
About tose lips and eyes! 


The cheek by slender fingers pressed, 
Some nsing thought half scanned— 

How many a time I’ve seen thee rest 
Just so upon that hand! 


The eyes are thine ;—that purple hue 
How well the artist chose ; 

In softness blending with the blue 
That in the violet glows. 

But from thine own a soul did speak 
No pencil might portray ; 

And this it is I vainly seek 
Now—thou art far away. 

} gaze upon the portrait fair, 
Its (nll resemblance see, 

But feel that mind is wanting there— 
And sigh, ‘li is not she.’ 

Florence! to distant iands thou ’rt gone: 
A new-made bride thou art; 

And new-born hopes have falien upon 
Thy fresh and guileless heart. 

No more a mother’s tender voice 
Speaks caution to thine ear:— 

Thy sisters—they no more rejoice,— 
Their loved one is not here. 

Gifted as few have been, or are, 
The var ed world to range, 

New to that world, and new to care, 
How wilt thou bide the change ? 

I see thee now, as in those days, 
Thy days of childhood, flown,— 

With all thy fond beguiling ways, 
Thy sweet peculiar tone. 

Oh! lightly was thy young heart swayed 
By just a look—a word,— 

And sportively thy fancies played 
Around us, like a bird. 

And it was fair to see, when thought 
Lit up thy eyes a while, 

And to thy cheek the rose-tint brought, 
And to thy lip the smile! 

But thou art happy, and ’tis wrong 
To feed regrets and fear— 

Love, Joy and Hope to thee belong, 
Florence! my Sister dear. A. M. W. 


SOUTHERN ROSE. 











FOR THE S)UTHERN ROSK, 
MUSINGS. 
Dark image of an early tomb, 
Rising before my fancy’s eye! 
Say, is thy form an empty gloom, 
Or presage of the stern reality 7 
And must I pass away from earth, 
My name, my life, be all forgot, 
As thongh the hour that marked my birth 
Had known me not? 
| Father! Sobe itthen! For if from Thee, 
In thine own wisdom comes the dread decree 
So be it! EL would close my early day 
Useful, beloved. If usefulness and love 
Must fly with youth, ‘twere better not to be 
After their flight; but Oh may purity, 
May innocence and virtue ever move 
With me through life ; and then if death’s dark 
power 
Come o'er me ata late or early hour, 
Father, take thou my soul! From Thee it came, 
To Thee may it ascend ! 
All-merciful! Ch may [ ever name 
Thee worthily, through life and at life's end, 
My Father and my Friend! 
N. Ff. H. 



















“WHICH IS THE BEAUTY!” 
From the Pear! for 1836. 
i see her; ‘tis she with her large dark eves, 
Chat glance lke light over evening skies, 
lier hair in ringlets tiuttering free, 
ind her lips that move with melody. 


Not she. There's a beanty I higher prize, 
‘Than the fringed glance of those radiant eyes.” 
|i see her; ‘tis she of the ivery brow 
| \nd heaven-ting’d orbs, I know her now, 
| Vith ber glancing step, and look of life, 
\nd voice out-breaking im music’s strife. 


Not she. There’sa beanty thatlovelher glows, 


‘Though her coral lip with melody flows.” 





cnen it must be she of the brilliant mind, 
With her spirit attun’d to thoughts refin’d, 
With her high look soaring away, away, 

lo ideal worlds where angels stray. 


| Not she; there’s another more lovely still 
With a chasten’d mind, and a tempered will.’’ 


i see her, ‘tis goodness that gilds her brow, 

| Like the sun on the fruit of an antumn bough ; 
| i can read her heart like an opening book, 

| Thro’ each change serene of her innocent look 





Yes; this is the beauty that blossoms fair, 
| ‘And will blossom for aye,in life's garden of care." 


C.G. 
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